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seaplane parts began. An old whaling platform was used as an
assembly field, and while the ship went on to Liefde Bay on the
north coast of Spitsbergen the seaplane was made ready for a
flight to the advanced base. By July 14 everything was ready
for the seaplane's flight to Liefde Bay, where the Polar Bjorn had
established camp. The Oiland was to follow on from port at
Green Harbour.

It was a raw, misty morning when Binney and the pilot,
Ellis, set off. They were wearing sledging-suits and fur sealing-
caps on top of their ordinary clothes, since there was a freezing
wind blowing off the ice-cap. They hoped to reach the camp
in two hours via the station at King's Bay. Very soon they flew
into fog and dropped to about 400 feet, since it was difficult to
pick up the landmarks. The engine was running smoothly in
spite of air pockets over the glaciers, and after about an hour's
flying they could see the mouth of King's Bay. Suddenly, with-
out a moment's warning, the engine stopped, and before they
had time to think about a landing they were down on the water.
The pilot and his leader had no idea what had caused the
failure, and were so intent on seeking a possible fault that they
did not notice that they were gradually drifting northward
away from the coast.

Since the seaplane was not equipped with a collapsible boat,
their only chance of reaching the shore was to make some sort
of oar. Two ice-axes were disentangled from the sledging-gear
in the fuselage, and with the help of a saw from the engine tool-
kit the lid of a three-ply sledging-box was cut to form two
paddle blades. Since there was only one nail available, the
second blade had to be tied on to its improvised shaft with
string. Altogether it took an hour to construct the oars. All
this time the wind had been blowing the seaplane out to the
open sea at the rate of three knots.

Sitting astride the floats they attempted to guide the seaplane
towards land, but, since the wind was freshening, it soon be-
came clear that little progress was being made. The waves were
rising, and in order to avoid being swept overboard it was
necessary to hang on with one arm and leg to the struts. For
three hours they paddled furiously, in desperate expectation of
reaching one or other of the headlands as they slowly drifted by;